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A THANKSGIVING RETROSPECT 


Yes, they can make who fail to find 

Short leisure, even in busiest days; 
Moments to cast a look behind 

And profit by those kindly rays 
That through the clouds do sometimes steal 
And all the far-off past reveal. 


Hail, ancient manners! sure defence, 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws; 
Remnants of love whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws; 
Hail, usages of pristine mold, 
And ye that guard them, mountains old! 
— WORDSWORTH . 


Ir is the voice of the Past to which we 


shall listen to-day, in this, our Thanksgiving 
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Retrospect, and, truth to say, there is some- 
thing of sadness in its accents, to the Sons 
and Daughters of old New England. 

The apple orchards, the pine groves, and 
the grand old elms are sighing in the No- 
vember wind, singing the grace of the day 
that is dead. Their leaves fall over crumbled 
chimney-stacks and overgrown thresholds; 
they drift into wells whose moss-covered 
buckets have not been lowered for a quarter 
of a century; they blow aimlessly up and 
down the grass-grown lanes where once 
were cart-tracks and the footprints of many 
children; they flit into the meeting-house 
steeples and stifle the bells that called the 
country-folk together two and three times 
of a Sabbath day; telling the story of aban- 


doned farms, of brave and stalwart efforts 
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defeated by rocky soil and stern climate and 
by the increasing demands of modern life; 
sometimes, too, by impatience and scorn of 
the industrious, rigorous self-denying life of 
our forefathers. 

In the outskirts of New England villages, 
deserted homesteads greet the saddened eye. 
The old brass knockers are silent on the once 
hospitable doors. You lean over the ruined 
picket gates and spirit watchers seem look- 
ing out from the blurred window-panes, 
looking in vain for the friendly forms that 
used to tread the gravel paths and pass over 
the now untrodden thresholds. 

We have had our era of true simplicity in 
America; but while it seems to those in the 
large cities a thing of the past, let us reflect 


a moment and realize that, of our millions 
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of people, two thirds at least, in this very 
year of our Lord, are still rising with the 
lark, working for their daily bread on farm, 
ranch, or prairie, or in factories and shops; 
are dining at noon, supping at twilight, 
asleep at ten o’ the clock. The women of 
that vast class are either doing all their own 
work — washing, scrubbing, cooking, sew- 
ing — or are assisted at most by one general 
servant. The children are getting the best 
schooling the parents can give them; but 
they have no pin-money, nor fine frocks, 
nor dancing-classes, nor matinées; they are 
growing up to help in the household tasks; 
growing up—most of them—to marry 
poor men like their fathers. This life, 
whether lived in the East or West, is com- 


monplace; it does not greatly stimulate our 
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imagination, and I doubt if it always stimu- 
lates theirs: but it is a self-respecting, praise- 
worthy life, fairly free from extravagances, 
frivolities, cheap ambitions, and vulgar dis- 
plays. | 

The West has its own romantic past, and 
New-Englanders have something beautiful 
and inspiring to look back upon, for I think 
there was a period in our history, the length 
of which I will not strive to fix, when we 
captured the very heart of that intangible 
something called ‘the simple life.’ 

The life of the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
was too strenuous to be altogether beautiful; 
it lacked serenity, repose. But the period 
which began, roughly speaking, in the late 
seventeen hundreds and closed when the 


tumults of the Civil War diverted our na- 
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tional life into new channels — that period 
approached very closely to ideal simplicity 
of aim and purpose and achievement. It had 
nothing in common with the simplicities of 
the primitive savage, or the gypsy in the 
hedge; it was not built upon the privations 
of poverty; it had no roots in socialism; it 
no longer was scourging .and chastening 
itself the better to reach the kingdom of 
heaven; it was no fad, no fancy, no pose; it 
was the real Simon-pure thing. It was clean, 
well-clad, well-brushed, sufficiently well- 
housed and fed and warmed; it was poetic, 
it was intellectual, it was spiritual, it was 
liberal, it was passionately moral. It set its 
stamp forever on our literature, for though 
Irving and Cooper had blazed the way 
through the forest, it was Hawthorne, Emer- 
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son, Thoreau, Whittier, Holmes, Longfellow, 
and Lowell who built us the house in which 
we live. These were all good artists, good 
Americans, good men, and men of simple 
life. That era of simplicity gave us not only 
our best authors and poets — it gave us some 
of our finest enthusiasms, and consequently 
some of our most eloquent speakers. ‘Do 
you want to be a great orator?’ said Wendell 
Phillips to a student. ‘First get your great 
cause.’ 

In looking back on the life of New Eng- 
land, or the life of any other country, with 
a view to studying its manifestations and 
finding when the spirit of simplicity was 
most abroad in the land, we must examine 
its homes, its systems of education, its re- 
ligion, its daily labors, its pleasures, its social 


customs, its habits and manners. 
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First as to houses and homes which show 
at certain stages of development — indi- 
vidual or national — only what must be; 
later on, when the home-maker is free to dis- 
play his own inclinations, they reveal more. 
Wherever we find in the boudoir fountains 
and skins and furs and scents, embroideries, 
jewels and cosmetics, and, in the banqueting- 
hall, thrushes’ tongues, nightingales’ breasts, 
livers of stuffed geese, and flasks dripping 
the amber and purple of priceless vintages, 
we know what manner of men and women 
to look for. 

Behold our own America at the outset of 
its career: After the wigwam came the 
blockhouse, either in or out of the stockade; 
then the log house; then the more comfort- 


able farmhouse, and, at the same time, built 
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by men of wealth and importance here and 
‘there, the Colonial mansion. The log house 
had for windows oiled paper in frames. For 
furniture it had a high-back settle and a 
few rough chairs. The children sat on ‘saw- 
_ blocks’ — generally called in State o’ Maine 
parlance, ‘unmarchantable shingle-blocks’; 
the eating-table was a single plank to which 
rough legs had been fitted, and there were a 
few shelves and a rack for the table cutlery. 
In one corner was always the great high 
bed for the goodman and dame, while the 
eight or ten children slept in a trundle- 
bed wheeled underneath — a trundle-bed as 
elastic as the conscience of a politician. The 
capacity of that phenomenally useful and 
accommodating article was never exhausted; 


though always crowded, it was never full. 
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Much more comfortable than the log 
dwelling was the wide, low-posted farm- 
house which followed it, when prosperity 
and ease of life warranted. The housewife, 
who had existed for years without privacy, 
now wanted a kitchen, back-room, fore- 
room, bedrooms, cellarway, entry, and 
clothes-press; so the farmer, knowing the 
space to be covered, marked it out upon the 
ground, walled it in, and when the proper 
time arrived, ‘ruffed it over.’ When ‘raising 
day’ came, there came with it men, boys, 
and sometimes women and girls, all bringing 
their tools to lend in the operation. If the 
farmer was well-to-do, he had the rooms 
ceiled inside with matched boards of clear 
pumpkin pine. The doors might be of 


paneled wood with iron latches and hinges. | 
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The small windows consisted of twelve 
lights, seven-by-nine panes of very greenish, 
wobbly glass set in sliding sashes. But, 
making up for all minor deficiencies, there 
was that splendor of the Old New England 
home — the open fireplace, with the crane, 
the pots and hooks, and the well-worn and 
shining shovel and tongs. Pegs, here and 
there, held quilted holders, candle-snuffers, 
shears, and the so-called ‘belluses.’ Upon 
the long mantelpiece were the brass or pew- 
ter candlesticks with their tallow dips, the 
smoothing-irons, and the small tin trunk for 
the tinder-box —in later years for lucifer 
matches; and, finally, in front of the and- 
irons, the house-cat, purring mellifluously, 
adding her peaceful note to the singing of 
the kettle. Above the hearthstone, in the 
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olden time, were two or three long, neatly 
peeled spruce poles, suspended from the 
beams by leather straps, and upon these 
hung huge pumpkins, bell peppers, strings 
of dried apples, skeins of domestic yarn, 
stockings freshly dyed, or new mittens just 
completed for the children. Hanging upon a 
pair of buckhorns would be the long, clumsy 
musket that had played its part in the Revo- 
lution, with the carved powder-horn, and, 
perhaps, a battered sword, a sword that had 
glistened bravely on the old-fashioned mus- 
ters and training-days, a sword whose final 
destiny was to be made into a ‘corn sheller’ 
by the oldest boy of the house. 

The furniture was heavy and substantial, 
and a great improvement on that of the log 


house: high-posted, rush-bottomed chairs; a 
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two-leaf table with a drawer at one end for 
the cloth and cutlery; a ‘light-stand’ be- 
tween the windows for the family Bible and 
mother’s workbasket; the wood-canopied, 
constantly patronized cradle, and the tall 
_ clock in the corner. From time to time there 
appeared in these great living-rooms the 
spinning and flax wheels and the loom, which, 
when not in use, were retired to the garret. 

As for the bedsteads, the foundation for 
slumber was a web of ropes crossing each 
other at right angles, ropes that snapped and 
creaked with every turn of the body (though 
I doubt if the bodies ever did turn in those 
days). These were covered with thick beds 
of straw or cornhusks, above which was a 
billowy ocean of live-geese feathers. Over 


all were heavy homespun blankets, patch- 
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work quilts, and a blue-and-white coverlet. 
Let the winds howl, the rain beat, the snow 
drift, the ice rip on the river — any one 
ensconced in such a bed could bid defiance 
to the elements. But they knew how to 
sleep when the world was young, and we have 
more or less lost the art. Sleep is a perform- 
ance that has to be arranged for very care- 
fully, nowadays. 

If you had searched the farmhouse, up- 
stairs and down, for evidences of the life that 
went on within it, you would have found 
there sometimes the barest comforts, some- 
times a little more, but nothing useless, and 
absolutely nothing for decoration. Luckily 
beauty was not entirely absent, though it 
certainly was not a conscious part of the 


scheme; but the brasses or coppers shone in 


eS” 
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the candlelight, and there was always the 
open fire to make cheer and glow and con- 
versation. They cooked, ate, drank, sewed, 
whittled, read, prayed, expounded the 
Bible, and bathed the children by it. Some- 


_ times the chimney was so large in the throat 


that the little people could stand within it 
and peep up at the stars, and sometimes a 
vagrant snowflake would float down and 
settle on the blue pinafores. If the air-tight 
stove, under Providence, had come first 
instead of last in evolution, how dull the 
New England home would have been! But 
the fireside was the very eye, ear, heart, of 
the family life! What tales those old hearth- 
stones could tell from the time of the hang- 
ing of the crane to the dawning of child-life 


in the new home; the incoming and outgoing 
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of the neighbors; the parson, the village 
dressmaker, the tailoress, the shoemaker, 
the schoolmaster, the stage-driver. When 
the day’s tasks were ended, parents and 
children gathered about the glowing logs, 
with an occasional diversion of apple- 
roasting or corn-popping to enliven the 
hour before bedtime. 

The supper may have been one of hominy, 
with plenty of rich milk, set upon the table 
in a shallow ten-quart pan. Such a repast, 
eaten in the light of the roaring fire, was 
pleasant enough in the simple long-ago, 
especially if you had had the Five Points of 
Calvinism explained to you just before the 
meal. (The ‘Five Points’ must, have been 
very whetting to an appetite unpolluted by 


entrées and kickshaws!) 
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The table, quickly cleared, would be 
neatly spread with a faded cloth and strewed 
with a few books and papers, keeping com- 
pany with some brightly burning candles 
that helped the. firelight to illumine the 
room. Perhaps some returned sea-captain, 
good at fireside yarns, or an old crony from 
‘up along,’ would be a visitor at the hearth, \ 
and the children would draw near while 
he settled comfortably into his high-backed 
rocker and began his tale. Then the good 
wife’s knitting-needles flew the faster, till at 
some thrilling point she would roll her ball 
of homespun yarn and the half-completed 
stocking together, and sit for a moment with 
quiet hands. When the tall clock struck 
nine, the children would steal quietly off to 


join the babies in bed, and one could hear 
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their light footsteps on the uncarpeted | 


stairs. Then, with a parting sip from the old 
brown mug, for ours then was emphatically 
not a prohibition country, the guest would 
take his candle, say ‘good-night,’ and climb 
the creaky stair after the children. 
Meantime the head of the family was busy 
in the living-room. The ashes on the hearth 
were raked apart, the half-burned backlog 
tipped against the chimney and covered with 
ashes. The fire was always raked up at night 
to smolder until morning, when it was un- 
raked to make the fire for the new day —a 
custom not very many steps from a religious 
observance in old New England households, 
a sort of Christian fire-worship — for the day 
began and ended at this altar of flame. 


The food of those times must be taken with 
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a grain of salt, if you are going to accept your 
grandfather’s word as to its excellence. It 
was all ‘mother-made’ — for one thing; but 
the open fire, the turning-spit, the brick 
oven, the bed of glowing coals, the new, well- 
‘ripened corn, rich from the virgin soil, the 
creamy milk from cows who seemed to have 
nibbled honeysuckle — all these things were 
factors in the preparation of those princely 
feasts reported to me with such felicity in my 
infancy that my mouth watered and nostrils 
tingled. I think age brings some of its 
most subtle disillusions in the shape of food. 
Cold-storage turkey bears no resemblance 
to the gobbler of our childhood; there is 
something wrong with buckwheat cakes; 
and as for milk, now that cows are milked 


by machinery and have their tails sterilized 
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before they are allowed to switch them — — 
when they realize beforehand that no nice 
woman is going to skim the cream off the 
pan with a clam-shell, but that it will be 
mechanically ‘separated,’ they seem to put 
far less heart and sentiment into their work. 

Beans and brown bread, parsnip stews, 
dandelion greens, ‘biled’ dinners, . bean 
soup, doughnuts, ‘’lection’ cake, and the 
like, were all familiar to my youthful palate, 
though sadly deteriorated in flavor since 
the advent of the cooking-stove and the 
hired girl, so the oldest inhabitants said; 
but it was mother’s ‘mustgodown,’ mother’s 
bannocks, the loaf baked on a cabbage 
leaf, the old-fashioned Indian pudding, that 
formed the inspiration of all the grand- 
father’s tales of my childhood; and indeed 
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these articles of diet seem to have been not 
only delicious, but nutritious and wholesome 
— good both for brain-making and bone- 
hardening. I like to think of the little 
smooth-haired, homespun-clad girls and 
rosy-cheeked, early-trousered boys, eating 
~ those golden. bannocks by the firelight, 
breaking off the crusty bits and tumbling 
them into their great blue bowls where they | 
must have looked like yellow ducklings in a 
pond of cream, inciting the youngsters to 
dive for them with the spoon. 

As to ‘mustgodown’? Well, my inform- 
ant, an aged farmer, intimated that I be- 
longed to a generation that could never com- 
prehend it; but he condescended the infor- 
mation that ‘mustgodown’ was made from 


crusts of rye-an’-injin loaves boiled until it 
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resembled grains of hominy; it was then 
sweetened with a little New Orleans molasses 
(and molasses is another commodity that 
had its ideals in those days), and finally it 
was walloped with cream. 

He discoursed still more intoxicatingly of 
Indian pudding, beginning with a fierce on- 
slaught upon the modern substitute, the de- 
generate imitation baked in a ‘cookstove.’ 

How the pudding was prepared before it 
retired for its eighteen hours’ sacred solitude 
in the brick oven, only the Lord knew — the 
Lord and mother! But when mother pulled © 
out the deep, earthen dish on a fire-shovel 
of a Sunday morning — and here the good 
farmer would hitch up his ‘galluses’ and walk 
the kitchen floor in uncontrollable excite- 


ment — ‘Well, sir, that pudding looked too 
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good to eat. It had backbone — that pud- 
ding; and when it was turned out on a plate 
in the middle of the table, it would stand 
alone! And Land! how it would shine! It 
was jest like tremblin’ jelly; when you got a 
thick slice on your plate, and dropped a 
chunk o’ sweet butter in the middle of it — 
Jee-rush-y!’ At this juncture words always 
failed. The old man put his hands in his 
pockets and looked tearfully through the 
sink window, while I ran to the cellarway to 
get something to eat; anything that would 
quiet the ferocious hunger engendered by 
that pictured Indian pudding of the past. 

I used to wonder about the old man’s 
tears, feeling instinctively that they could 
not be shed for mere pudding: then I de- 


cided it was the remembrance of ‘mother.’ 
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Now I know it was not only for ‘mother,’ 
but for childhood and the simple past. If 
you reflect, we seldom look back upon a 
simpler life without something akin to tears. 
They may be just the tears due to ‘growing 
pains,’ or they may be those of regret: who 
knows! 

From food, which comes first, we approach 
the question of raiment, which always fol- 
lows, though I think we have developed a 
type of female in the last decade who would 
be quite willing to reverse the order of 
procedure — a type dimly foreshadowed in 
Mrs. Thomas Trot, wife of a weak but gen- 


erous legal luminary of Mother Goose’s time: 


‘Tommy Trot, a man of law, 
Sold his bed and lay on straw; 
Sold the straw and laid on grass, 
To buy his wife a looking-glass.’ 
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‘For the gown of the settler’s wife, six 
yards of “linsey-woolsey”” was an ample 
pattern. This was cut, fitted, and made by 
the same hands that spun the yarn and wove 
the fabric, while the joints of her harness 
_ were toward the face of her foes — if she had 
any. On the shoulders, when about the 
house, a comely cape was worn; when in 
company, a neat white handkerchief was 
pinned about the neck. If any jewelry were 
worn, it consisted of a modest pair of ‘ear- 
drops,’ a brooch, or a pretty ring that had 
been an heirloom in the family. Grandames 
affected ‘pumpkin hoods,’ quilted and 
padded, while the younger women consid- 
ered the sun-bonnet good enough. At home 
the feet were shod with calfskin. For visiting 


or going to meeting, they had a neat, low- 
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cut, morocco shoe, laced with a bit of black 
ribbon, called a village-tie.’ ! 

As to the simpler pleasures of New Eng- 
land life in the rural districts, they are very 
suggestive, for the human creature exploits 
himself in his games perhaps more freely 
than in his tasks. The huskings, the thresh- 
ings, the ‘gineral training days’ of the 
country militia, the quilting-bees, the tav- 
ern dances, were all whole-hearted, un- 
affected, boisterous frolics of one sort and 
another. | 

But we must hasten to the town — Bos- 
ton, perhaps, or Cambridge, or Concord, 
or to other centers of a very different sort 
of life from that we have been consider- 
ing. 


1 Ridlon’s Saco Valley Settlements. 
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As a girl, very much interested in the 
kindergarten theory of education, I formed 
an intimate friendship with old Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody —if one can be friends with an 
astral body —for though Miss Peabody’s 
feet vaguely touched the earth, the rest of 
her was wandering in ether. This sister-in- 
law of Horace Mann and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, friend of all the great people of her 
time, and a very high priestess of the simple 
life, was fifty-five years my senior, and I now 
see, what I did not then realize, how she 
linked me not only to her own generation, 
but to the one that preceded it. She did this 
by means of her dazzling, her superhuman 
power of reminiscence, a power shared to 
some extent by all Concord geniuses whose 


acquaintance I was privileged to make. 
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They were sometimes described facetiously 
by the outside world as ‘mostly mystics, 
skeptics, and dyspepties, but they were an 
inspired and inspiring company, and when, 
still a very young girl, I attended the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy for a fortnight, 
one of the privileges I enjoyed was:a daily 
walk in the historic graveyard with Miss 
Peabody, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Colonel 
T. W. Higginson, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Dr. 
William E. Channing, Mr. Bronson Alcott, 
and Mr. Emerson. The philosophers, it is 
needless to say, hardly noticed my exist- 
ence; but when they sat upon the flat 
moss-covered gravestones in the ancient 
burying-ground and talked, and talked as 
philosophers should, in the long summer 


afternoons — 
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‘The earth and every common sight to me 
Did seem apparelled in celestial light.’ 

I have said that the conversation in the 
Concord burying-ground was largely retro- 
spective, but that is not true of Kmerson. 
Cruel fate had dimmed the splendors of his 
memory; but he still could prophesy. There 
was the simple life in daily act, thought, 
written word and speech — pure unadulter- 
ated essence of New England, too! Had you 
put him in a palace, he would have crept 
to some bare upper chamber where he could 
look at the stars. Had you spread his table 
with choice viands, he would have turned in 
preference to the fruit of his beloved orchard. 
He did not scorn luxury or wealth so much 
as that they had no special charm for him. 


They looked rather small and insignificant, 
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I think, and, truth to say, they do not loom 
over-large in any roomy mind, any spacious 
spirit! Emerson’s soul was a city of magni- 
ficent distances, where petty externals were 
lost in the obscurity where they in all prob- 
ability belong. 

The first half of the eighteen hundreds, 
it seems to me, will always be a golden 
age in New England life. There was com- 
fort and plenty; indeed, the hospitality dis- 
pensed was often of a most elegant and 
dignified sort; but there was no ostentation 
or display, and economy was still counted a 
virtue. 

Last summer, when visiting the Longfellow 
house in Portland, Maine, I was amused to 
discover among the manuscripts preserved, 


the doctor’s bill presented on the occasion of 
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the poet’s birth. It was made out to Mr. 
Stephen Longfellow as follows: 


For confinement of Mrs. Longfellow.........$8.50 
For subsequent attendance on mother and 
ene... S, .. . ee... 3.00 
SY 1.00 
UE i i, sip kes ee 8 57.00 


From such little points of observation in 
the past, we can understand the present and 
predict the future. They enable us to see the 
drift of things. 

We speak of ‘the times,’ but they are more 
than the times. ‘The Times,’ says the sage 
of Concord, ‘are the masquerade of the 
Eternities, trivial to the dull, noble and 
majestic to the wise; the receptacle in which 
the Past leaves its history; the quarry out 
of which the genius of to-day is building 


up the Future. The Times — the nation’s 
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manners, institutions, opinions, are to be 
studied as omens, as sacred leaves, whereon 
a weighty sense is inscribed, if we have the 
wit and love to search it out.’ 

Let us not, therefore, in making a brief 
for the Past, be ungenerous to the Present. 
We have lost something! I do not like to 
recount our losses: it seems disloyal; but 
there is danger that, in the rush, the infinite 
variety of the life of to-day, we shall be 
robbed of the time to think and feel deeply; 
and in our retrospective moods we cannot 
help missing the little reserves of the old- 
fashioned woman — those touches of per- 
sonal austerity in which idealism had its 
roots. 

There was in evidence a kind of mysteri- 


ous strength and dignity and pride in those 
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quiet, busy, patient, frugally ordered lives; 
but some day, perhaps, our grandchildren 
will be sounding the praises of the women of 
to-day, telling their children how pluckily we 
faced the problems of our strange, complex, 
dificult, swiftly moving age, transmuting 
its materialism little by little into the some- 
thing finer which we left them. 

Neither must we suffer our judgments of 
individuals to be confused by the externals 
that surround them, by signs of boundless 
wealth, by trappings of state and outward 
magnificence. If sometimes gay feathers 
make a very ordinary bird look better than 
he is, it is also true that many a fine bird’s 
heart beats under a splendid plumage. 

I have in times past seen a hermit living 


in a cave, a monk scourging himself, fasting, 
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denying the flesh, but in true directness of — 


aim, in vision of the meaning of life, as well 
as recognition of its responsibilities and re- 
lations, in candor, truth, absence of osten- 
tation, I have known millionaires who 
seemed to have won an inward simplicity 
far above that of the recluse, whose sim- 
plicity is often a mixture of dirt, physical 
indolence, and selfishness. | | 

Must we despair of achieving, some time, 
an organic simplicity which will be, as indeed 
it must be, not the single-petaled wild rose 
of the past, but the harmonious flowering 
of a plant of infinite variety, complexity, 
and interdependence of parts? 

We lay our glad and grateful tribute on 
the altar of the long-ago — those ‘cheerful 


yesterdays’ whose happenings we have been 


_e 
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recording; but the old peasant in Words- 
worth’s ‘Excursion’ was a man not only of 
‘cheerful yesterdays,’ but of ‘confident to- 
morrows. ‘The King is dead; Long livé 
the King!’ has a cruel sound; but, rever- 


ently uttered, it means simply that 


‘Man’s heart the Almighty to the Future sets 
By secret and inviolable springs.’ 
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